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SETTLEMENT OF BOSTON. 


The Indian village of Shawmut, after- 
wards called Trimountain, and now known 
as Boston, is situated on a peninsula, near- 
ly three miles in length, and a little over a 
mile in breadth. Of its history before 
1626, we have no other account than a 
tradition, furnished by an aged Indian, 
that the place was ravaged by a fearful 
pestilence, several years before it was vis- 
ited by Europeans. The first white in- 
habitant was the Rev. William Blackstone, 
an Episcopalian, who built a cottage in 
Spring Street, and lived in friendship with 
the Indians, whose chief resided in Chel- 
sea. Gov. Winthrop and his associates 
arrived in 16380, and the settlement receiv- 
ed the name of Boston, in honor of the 
Rev. John Cotton, who emigrated from 
Boston, Lincolnshire, England. The 
growth of the town, for nearly two cen- 
turies, was slow, when compared with the 
rapid strides which have been made with- 
in the last twenty years. In 1638, it was 
said to be ‘‘ rather a village than a town, 
consisting of no more than twenty or thirty 
houses. In 1675, the inhabitants were es- 
timated at 4000; and in 1764, at 7000. 
Even as late as 1790, the numbers did not 
exceed 18000.” 

The town was governed by nine select- 
men, chosen by the people annually, till 
1822, when it became an incorporated city, 
under the government of a mayor, eight 
aldermen, and forty-eight common council- 
men, who are elected annually in Decem- 
ber. Our fathers appear to have laid out 
the city on the model of the old English 
towns, the original streets being generally 
harrow and crooked; and yet it is said 
that the government, soon after its settle- 
ment, attempted to correct some of their 
early errors, though they seem to have 
cherished an utter aversion to straight lines 
and right angles. This irregularity, how- 
ever, was partly occasioned by the uneven 
surface of the ground, “and it is by no 
Means certain,’ says a writer, “ that this 
ancient disposition of the streets manifests 
awant of taste, or has materially injured 
the appearance of the city.” Large quan- 
ites of land in the west and south part of 
the town have been reclaimed from the 
sea, within a few years, on which spacious 
Streets are laid out, at right angles. 
[Pictorial National Labrary. 


APpRENtIce.—‘ O you're a’prentice ?” 
said alittle boy the other day, tauntingly to 
18 companion. The addressed turned 
Proudly around, and while the fire of in- 
Jured pride and the look of pity were 
strangely blended in his countenance, cool- 
Y answered—* So was Franklin !”’ 








Moral Tales. 








ORIGINAL. 


CONTENTED GEORGE. 


Such was the title by which George 
Hopkins was known for miles about his 
dwelling. He was a poor laborer, work- 
ing hard for his daily bread, and earning 
it literally ‘“‘by the sweat of his brow.” 
He had never known what luxuries, or 
rather what the world calls luxuries, were, 
for his parents died when he was young, 
and having been poor, left him with buta 
meagre education, which did not enable 
him to rise to an employment, which, with 
less labor, might have proved more lucra- 
tive. His life from his youth upward, had 
been one of toil, nor had it been one un- 
mingled with misfortunes and disappoint- 
ments. He had, in early years, lain for 
weeks together upon a bed of sickness, 
until he saw the small earnings which, by 
the strictest economy, he had laid by against 
the day of adversity, gradually consumed ; 
and when again restored to health, he 
found himself with scarcely a farthing left 
in his possession. But this did not seem 
to harrass his mind, and he commenced 
his toil anew, with the same cheerfulness 
as that which characterised him when he 
was in comparetive prosperity. And now 
too he was'alone. But once, though a 
poor laborer, the smile of an affectionate 
wife fell upon his countenance each even- 
ing, as he entered his happy dwelling, and 
a loved daughter made him forgetful ofthe 
fatigue, with which the setting sun was 
wont to leave him, by the fond embraces 
with which she hailed his coming. George’s 
home was then one of unalloyed happiness, 
the equal of which is seldom met with. 
It contained neither costly furniture nor 
stores of knowledge, and its external ap- 
pearance gave no indications that its oc- 
cupants were passing a life which, for real 
contentment, might well be envied. But 
such indeed they were, for from their 
hearts repinings never came, because the 
earth had not conferred on them its treas- 
ures, and their daily fare in consequence, 
was plain and knew no variety or change. 
With them, this world had no object which 
they really coveted. All which they re- 
ceived, they viewed as the gifts of their 
Creator, bestowed as He in his wisdom saw 
most proper, and the fact that others en- 
joyed additional outward comforts never 
gave rise to a single expression of discon- 
tentment. How then could they be oth- 
erwise than happy ? 

But the angel of death came, and George 
saw his wife and daughter laid, at one 








time, in the cold and dismal tomb. That 
was the saddest day which he had ever 
known, and though his heart was filled 
with grief to well nigh breaking, yet he al- 
lowed his lips to murmur forth no com- 
plaint. The act was God’s, and grievous 
as it was to him, he questioned not its jus- 
tice. Though a veil was spread before 
the future, yet faith enabled him to pene- 
trate beyond its folds, and amid the bright- 
ness which encircled his Father’s throne 
in heaven, he saw his wife and child. 
Then he felt that he should be content, 
even amid the anguish which dwelt within 
his bosom. His loss, irreparable as it was, 
had conferred on those he mourned, a joy 
which earth had never yielded, and which 
would never, for a moment, be interrupt- 
ed throughout the endless ages of eternity. 
Deep as he loved them, seeing them now, 
he asked not that they should return to 
him to be the sharer with him again of his 
privations. His spirit was one of con- 
tentment, and when, after this afflictive 
event, he returned anew to his home, now 
desolate, after the duties of the day were 
over, his thoughts, rising above this world, 
dwelt upon the time when he too would 
depart hence, and, face to face, would see 
once more his wife and child in the man- 
sions of bliss onhigh. The mind in which 
such reflections have their abode, does not 
and cannot murmur at the orderings of 
Providence. Such a mind had George 
Hopkins. 

The nearest neighbor to George was Ja- 
cob Thompson. He was a man who had 
riches in abundance, and wanted for noth- 
ing which he conceived might be condu- 
cive to his own happiness. A most ex- 
tensive garden surrounded his house, and 
magnificent furniture added to its inside 
attractiveness. The dwelling itself was 
built in costly style, and any one passing, 
might well remark, that whoever lived 
therein must be contented and happy. 
Every indication seemed to be that its oc- 
cupant was among the most favored of 
mortals, and there were not a few who in- 
wardly wished that they stood in Mr. 
Thompson’s position. None however ever 
cared to exchange places with George, con- 
tented as all knew him to be, because his 
sphere, with its duties, was not one which 
they coveted. And yet of the two men, 
George was by far the happier. Mr. 
Thompson pined over the smallest loss 
which occurred to him occasionally, in his 
business transactions, and the fear of loss, 
however paltry the sum, kept his mind in 
constant uneasiness. He looked upon 
his wealth as all his own, and never thought 
to thank his Maker that he had placed the 
same in his possession. He forgot appa- 
rently that he was mortal, and would be 
one day called upon to part with all he 
had, and sleep that sleep which knows no 
waking here. It was this fact which was 
the true cause of his discontentment. Earth 
had all his affections, and where everything 
is so transitory, that none can tell what 
even a day may bring forth, if there rest 
all our hopes, a steadfast tranquility can- 
not pervade our life. Mr. Thompson pined 
over present losses, and feared lest there 
might be future ills in store forhim. But, 
ifhe had looked beyond this world, he 
would have had no thought of these. 
Then he would have known, that the 
changes of time could not reach him, for 
his interests would have been secured 
where change comes not, and where 
the future is but a constant continuation 
of the peaceful past. His riches here 
might perhaps depart, but, if they did, 
they could not carry with them his happy 







spirit, made so by the hope it had of an 
eternal bliss hereafter, to compare with 
which earth had no joys, and ‘¢o conflict 
with which no sorrows. But this was not 
the case with Mr. Thompson, and, with all 
he possessed, he could not be contented. 

George, on the other hand, a poor la- 
borer, without comforts, was never heard 
to murmur. He worked diligently, was 
respectéd and contented. He realized the 
fact, that he would die; that he would 
rise again, and that the new life on which 
he would enter, would be one of unmarred 
happiness. He looked forward to that life, 
and considered that to gain it was the 
chief end of this. In this he showed his 
wisdom, and hence he derived an unrepin- 
ing spirit. 

Whoever would acquire one like that of 
George, must, like him, have the affections 
placed on thingsabove. Then, amid hard- 
ships and privations, there may be more 
serenity of spirit than amid the ease and 
luxuries which flow from wealth. w. 
New York, Feb. 12, 1850. 
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ORIGINAL. 


ANNE OF YORK, 


Queen-regnant of Great Britain and Ireland. 
BORN 1664—pnrEpD 1714. 


Anne of York, was, (as has been related 
in the life of Mary Second,) the second 
daughter of James, duke of York, and Anne 
Hyde, daughter of the Earl of Clarendon. 
Anne was born at St. James palace, in 
1664, and had the same governess, after the 
death of her mother, as her sister Mary ; 
this was lady Villiers, who had herself six 
daughters, who were brought up with the 
two princesses, and clung through life to 
the households of one or other of the sis- 
ters, but whose energies were not always 
exercised for the benefit of their royal ben- 
efactresses. ‘*The princesses either stu- 
died or let it alone, as suited their inclina- 
tions, and it suited Anne to let it alone, 
for she grew up in a state of utter igno- 
rance; there are fewer housemaids at the 
present day, whose knowledge of reading 
and writing is not more respectable.” An- 
ne was a pretty rosy Hebe in her youth. 
Her hair was a dark chestnut, her com- 
plexion sanguine and ruddy; her face 
round and comely; features, strong and 
regular. ‘* The only blemish in her face, 
was that of a defiuxion which had fallen 
on her eyes in her childhood, and hed con- 
tracted the lids. Her hands and arms were 
beautiful.” The disease which had fallen 
on her eyes, seems to have given the 
princess a full immunity from a necessity 
of acquiring knowledge. She never wil- 
ling opened a book, but was a proficient 
at cards and gossipping. 

In the year 1682, Anue bestowed her 
first affections upon an accomplished gen- 
tleman of her uncle’s court, Lord Mel- 
grave. This however was discovered, and. 
a husband immediately sought for the 
princess, and her lover was banished from 
the English Court. Tke King of Sweden, 
Charles Eleventh, had proposed for Anne, 
but William of Orange opposed this match 
with all his power of intrigue. The choice 
of Charles 2nd for his nicce, fell on prince 
George, brother of Christeiern 5th, king of 
Denmark. This marriage between Prince 
George, and the lady Anne, was formerly 
proposed on the part of the King of Den- 
mark, in May 1683. This proposition 
was approved by the duke of York, and 

king Charles, and although opposed by 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








William of Orange,"yet the marriage took 
place at St. James Chapel, July 28, 1683, 
at 10 o'clock at night. It was attended 
with splendor and rejoicings, and most of 
the nobility, then in London, were pres- 
ent. King Charles settled on his neice 
by act of Parliament, 20,000 pounds per 
annum, and from his own purse purchased 
for and presented to her for a residence, 
that adjunct to the palace of Whitehall, 
which was called the Cockpit, (formerly 
its theatre;) and as St. James palace was 
the town residence of the duke of York, 
he was very near his beloved child, for 
after Mary’s treatment of him, Anne seem- 
ed dearer than ever to her unfortunate 
father. Anne had in her infancy been the 
spoiled favorite of her mother, and Mary 
of her father, but at this time, he lavished 
his most tender affections upon his young- 
est child. He was not happy out of her 
presence, and was never known to deny 
any request of hers, though it was not 
very easy for her to make one, since he 
anticipated her every wish. Charles 2nd 
died on Anne’s birth-day, Feb. 6th, 1685. 
The thoughts of the people were directed 
to her on her father’s accession, for they 
fully expected the succession would be 
continued by her descendants. 

Anne had lost a daughter a year before, 
who only lived to be baptized, and in after 
years, though the Princess Anne and the 
Prince of Denmark were the parents of 
children nearly every twelve month, yet the 
little ones either only lived to see the light 
or died ina few months after of hydroce- 
phalus, which seemed to be constitutional 
in the family. After her father’s accession 
to the throne, the revenue which the 
Princess Anne received from him, was fit 
for the heir apparent of an empire, and yet 
at the close of the year she was deeply in 
debt; but her father paid all her bills 
without a murmur. And yet this daughter 
could in after years, do all in her power to 
wound and injure this indulgent parent. 
Anne’s lord was considered an example of 
the domestic affections, and proved a kind 
quiet husband; he was very fond of the 
pleasures of the table, and could imbibe 
great quantities of wine without visible 
signs of inebriation, yet a small portion of 
his potations would have made a temper- 
ate man perfectly insensible. These un- 
fortunate propensities for eating and drink- 
ing encouraged the princess in her partial- 
ity for rich food, and she finally learned to 
drink as well as eat more than was benefi- 
cial to her health or intellect. 

At this time, there were few persons at 
the Court of St. James who were not 
playing the part of spies with different 
degrees of treachery. At the head of this 
band figures the princess Anne, his deeply 
loved and indulged child, and a bitter and 
malicious pen did she wield. Anne seems 
to have taken great pleasure in exercis- 
ing the mischief making power which she 
possessed, in setting all around her against 
each other. Soon after this, a quarrel 
arose between the sisters Mary and Anne, 
and this was never entirely forgiven, for 
during Mary’s reign, Anne’s amount of 


‘money was at times so small, that she 


copld scarcely maintain in any respect 
the state becoming herrank. Anne lived 
far a long time like a private person at 
Berkley house, but as soon as her sister 
Mary was declared sick of a disease, from 
which she could not recover, crowds of 
the nobility and gentry flocked to pay 
their court to the princess, who was to 
succeed her.on the throne. Most of these 
flatterers had passed her by, with utter 
neglect during the sway of her sister and 
brother-in-law; they now by their atten- 
tions to her, indicated infallibly the sud- 
den improvement in her prospects, owing 
te the mortal-danger of her sister. 

After Mary’s death, William 3d began 
to fzel that a reconciliation with Anne, 
whom he had before hated and persecuted, 
would be desirable, particularly as he was 
now in a measure dependent on her for- 
bearance. Anne consented to a reconeili- 
ation, and although in the most pitiable 
state of health at the time, she waited on 
the King at Kensington palace, and the 
meeting between the bereaved husband 
and sister was a very affecting one; both 
wept profusely, and they parted with kind- 
ness after the interview had lasted three 
quarters of an hour. Unnatural as it may 
appear, the Princess Anne seemed, not- 
withstanding her professions and late re- 
pentance, more willing that the Prince of 





Orange, who had used her ill, and usurped 
her rights, should remain in England, than 
that her father, who had always cherished 
her so tenderly, should be restored to his 
rightful possessions. But hostilities were 
soon renewed between William 3d, and 
Anne, and William frequently treated the 
princess with the utmost neglect and con- 
tempt, refusing to answer her letters, and 
annoying her in various ways. These stu- 
died marks of disrespect began to excite 
the murmurs of the people, and William 
soon found that conspiracies were being 
organized against his person, and the 
year 1696 was marked by a thorough 
change in his conduct towards the prin- 
cess; “in which change might be plainly 
seen that his worldly wisdom as diploma- 
tist, had successfully overcome the venom 
of his temper.” 

In 1771, Anne received the news of the 
death of her injured father; ‘‘ she went 
into deep mourning, and St. James palace 
was hung with black,” as if the putting 
on at his death of the outward insignia of 
woe, could make amends for the cruelty 
and wickedness of her conduct to him 
while in life. 

William 3d died 1702, and Anne was 
immediately after this, proclaimed Queen. 
Her coronation took place April 23d, 1702. 
She had at the time lost the use of her 
feet from gout and corpulence,and was “‘ car- 
ried in a low arm chair in the processions, 
instead of walking.” ‘*The coronation 
ring put on the fourth finger of Anne’s 
right hand, was a ruby, with the cross of 
St. George engraved thereon; but it was 
not the ancient jewel of Edward the Con- 
fessor,” the wedding ring of England, as it 
is called, for the queens father had in his 
dire distresses; secured and preserved that, 
and neither of his daughters ever had it. 
A report exists, that the last surviving 
grandson of James 2nd, sent it to the pres- 
ent royal family of England, and that it 
has been worn by the three last sovereigns 
of Great Britain. 

Anne was much beloved by the common 
people, and many acts of clemency in their 
behalf, are mentioned of her. Among oth- 
ers she often interceded for and pardoned 
deserters from the army and navy. The 
contrast in this respect to the cruelties 
practiced during the reign of William and 
Mary, is well worthy of remark. With 
the assistance and co-operation of her un- 
cle, she carried into effect an act of benev- 
olence which will make her name ever 
gratefully remembered and venerated by 
the church. She was entitled, at her ac- 
cession to the first fruits of every benefice 
or dignatary conferred by the crown, but 
with praise-worthy self-denial, instead of 
appropriating these gains to her own perso- 
nal use, she formed with it, a fund to aug- 
ment the miserable livings which too often 
fall to the lot of the most excellent of the 
English clergy. 

During Anne’s reign, a series of brilliant 
continental victories took place, these with 
her personal generosity to the church, and 
the mildness of her government, made her 
exceedingly beloved by the populace, by 
whom she was always called the ‘* good 
queen Anne.” George of Denmark died 
in the year 1708, and his consort deeply 
mourned his loss, as it is admitted by all 
historians that she was a pattern of conju- 
gal virtue, such as previous to her time 
had not been known in any reigning queen. 
Anne died August Ist, 1714, in the 50th 
year of her age,and 10thofher reign. Her 
last hours were greatly imbittered by re- 
collections of her treatment of her father 
and brother whom she had deeply injured. 

EsTELLE. 





Morality. 


“I CAN’T STOP.” 

‘Stay, Charles,’ I said, as I laid my 
hand on the arm of a once fine looking 
young man, who was just stepping into 
the bar-room of a haunt of the dissipated, 
one of the temples reared to the demon at 
whose shrine, souls, as well as bodies, are 
offered in sacrifice. 

He turned his face towards me. That 
once fair brow, now flushed with the fires 
of alcohol, revealed a fearful history. 

I had known him when he was a manly 
frank-hearted boy; what a contrast did 
that sullied, but still handsome countenance 
present, 

Following him in, I fain would have dis- 











suaded him from drinking. I might as 
well have spoken to the whirlwind. Shak- 
ing off my hand, he said, fiercely, ‘ Have 
done, sir; why do you talk of my father? 
he taught me to love brandy: when I was 
eight years old, I saw him drink his eleven 
o'clock juleps ; why should’nt I?’ 

‘But your father, long, long since has 
stopped drinking, Charles.’ 

‘Yes, yes, there was the difference; he 
was not so far down the hill as I am—I 
CAN’r stop. I know what you would say,’ 
he continued, in atone in which despair 
and sadness were mingled, ‘do you think 
I have not looked at it all, and fathomed 
the hell into which I am sinking, for I 
am almost at the bottom of the hill.’ 

‘And what then, Charles?’ I said. 

‘Why, then,’ filling a goblet half full of 
brandy, ‘I'll take an extra glass.’ 

He tried to smile, but his pale, rigid 
lips refused to move. Dashing away his 
glass, he threw himself across a table, and 
burst into a passion of tears. To ull that 
I could urge, the unhappy youth only re- 
plied, ‘It’s No UsE, 17’s No USE; I can’? 
stor !’ [ Young People’s Friend. 








Obituary. 








A CHILD NOT AFRAID TO DIE. 


Little Emma who died at the early ‘age 
of four years and four months, was from 
her early infancy, intelligent and thought- 
ful, often asking questions that more ma- 
ture minds could not solve. She was a 
child of remarkably happy disposition, but 
at times serious and pensive. 

For several months previous to her 
death, she often expressed a desire to go 
to heaven; she would say—‘I am tired of 
waiting, I wish I could go home to heav- 
en.” It was remarked to hér, ‘‘ Should 
you go home to heaven, you could not 
take your wax doll, or any of your play- 
things with you.” She immediately re- 
plied, “‘My Saviour is there, I shall have 
a golden harp, I shan’t need any of them.” 
A few weeks before her death, she came 
into the room where her mother was sit- 
ting, and said, ‘‘ Mother, I want you to 
pray with me.” 

She knelt beside her mother, and with 
eyes streaming, sobbed, ‘I am so wicked, 
but I don’t mean to be so.” 

She was violently attacked with scarlet 
fever. Soon after, she said to her mother, 
“JT don’t want to get well, I want to die 
and go to heaven, where I can sing and be 
happy all the time.” Notwithstanding 
her intense suffering, she was unusually 
patient, and evinced by her remarks ma- 
turity of mind far beyond her years. At 
one time she lay apparently in deep thought, 
Her mother said, ‘‘ My dear, of what are 
you thinking?’ She answered with a 
smile, ‘‘ I am thinking of heaven, and how 
good God is.” She was then asked, ‘Are 
you afraid to die?’ The reply was, “O 
no, I had as lief go to heaven’‘as not.” 

She had frequently expressed a dread of 
being buried, but for several months pre- 
vious to her death, it seemed entirely to 
have left her. She would often say, ‘* Moth- 
er, when God wants me, he will send an 
angel to take me, it is nothing but the 
body that is buried, the spirit goes to 
God.” [ Young People’s Friend. 








Benevolence. 








THERE'S A WAY.” 

Did you ever see a tract called, ‘“‘ The 
Shepherd of Salisbury Plain?” It tells 
how the children of this shepherd used to 
go and gather all the wool that the sheep 
left on the furze bushes, and keep it very 
carefully till they had a great deal, and 
then sell it to get some money for their 
father and mother. There was a mission- 
ary meeting at another place in the coun- 
try, and some little boys and girls were 
there. A clergyman spoke to them, and 
told them how the other little children had 
got money by the sheep’s wool, and asked 
them whether they could not find out a way 
to get some money for the Missionary So- 
ciety. The children went away and talk- 
ed to each other aboutit. They said, “we 
have no sheep on our common, and we can- 
not get any wool; but there are plenty of 
geese. We will look about every day for 
goose quills.” So every day they picked 








up all they could find, and put them in: 
bag; and before the missio pee 
came a: 





to the Missionary Societ 


A gentleman told ,all th 
children at another missionary meeting jn 
London. A poor little girl was there, who 
thought to herself, “I am very poor I 
have no money, and there are no sheep. 
no geese here: whatcanI do?” At length 
she thought of a way to get some money 
What could it be? Guess. It was with 
old bones! So every morning she got u 
very early, before other people were - 
and went about the squares, and the cold 
lonely, dirty streets to pick up bones. [t 
was not a pleasant thing to do ; and when 
she passed the bakers’ shops as she went 
home, and smelt the nice, hot rolls, per- 
haps she often wished for one, for she was 
very poor and very hungry. But she loy- 
ed the Lord Jesus, and felt pleased to de. 
ny herself for his sake, and she wished the 
poor heathen to be taught to love him too, 
So when she sold the bones, she never 
spent the money, but kept it in a bag til] 
she had 13s. 4d. 

The time for the missionary meeting 
came round, but the little girl was not 
there. She was at a larger and happier 
meeting than any in this world. When 
she was very ill, and on her death bed, she 
sent for her Sunday School teacher, and 
said “‘ Please to give this money for me to 
the Secretary of the Missionary Society, 
and tell Mr. Thompson that I did not for- 
get what he said at the meeting.” So af. 
ter her death, the little bag was taken from 
under her pillow, and it was shown at the 
missionary meeting, and perhaps the chil- 
dren there would remember it better than 
if the little had lived to take it there 
herself. 

This dear child is now in heaven; she 
sees her Redeemer face to faee ; perhaps 
she has met some little black children there 
also. Do you think she is sorry now that 
she took so much pains to please her Sa- 
viour? [ Young People’s Friend. 














Religion. 








PRAYER ANSWERED. . 


Major General Burn was once ordered 
with two other officers, to go on board of 
three men-of-war, stationed as guard ships 
in the river. One of them lay far down 
the river, where landing was difficult, and 
where it would have been out of his power 
to attend meeting on the shore upon the 
Sabbath. Each of the officers of course 
used their influence with the command- 
ant to obtain one of the vessels up the 
river. The General went to the throne of 
grace, and pleaded for the blessing he 80 
much desired, He felt that he could ap- 
peal to God for the purity of his motives 
in desiring one of the ships up the river, 
and felt as though his prayer would be 
heard. He had also long and fervently 
prayed, that, when again called into ser- 
vice, God would so order it that he might 
have one companion who feared God with 
whom he could take sweet counsel. Os 
the morning they were to move, they were 
ordered to draw lots for this ship; and he 
drew the one down the river. “Hadl 
drawn my death warrant,” says he, “it 
could not have given me a greater shock.’ 
Satan took the advantage of it to insinu- 
ate that God heeded not his prayers. He 
went on board just as the officers were 
sitting down to dinner, and the manners 
and conduct of the officer who presided, 
and who, as usual, asked a blessing, pre- 
possessed him in his favor, and was filled 
with gratitude to find that he was a sol- 
dier of the cross. One part of his prayet 
was now answered, and the other blessing 
soon came, for ina few days this vessel 
was ordered up near the town, and one of 
those there, was ordered to take its place: 

How blind is man! Had he obtained 
the very thing heasked, viz. the vessel neat 
the town, he might have lost both bles- 
sings. But God who knew all things, 
chose his lotfor him. And though clouds 
and darkness for awhile rested upon his 
throne, yet mercy and truth scattered 
them. [Life of a Mariner. 


“ Ye weeping saints, fresh courage take; 
The clouds ye so much dread, 

Are filled with mercy and shall break, 
With blessings on your head.” 
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Sabbath School. 
“GEORGE AND WILLIAM. 


A TRUE STORY. 
jt was a cold morning in December, 
xen an awkward lad knocked at the door 
+, vestry where a Sabbath school was 
j, and requested admission to one of 
.classes. His appearance at that time 
sanything but prepossessing. His form 
sungainly, his manners rude, his skin 
yjned by continual exposure to the 
»t of summer and cold of winter, and 
,strong provincial pronunciation grated 
hly upon ears unused to such discord- 
; sounds. ‘The superintendent, who 
ad opened the door, was surprised at re- 
jing @ request to join the svhool from a 

py of this description. In fact, it was a 
ty unusual circumstance, and according- 
;he began to question him concerning 
2 motives which induced him to wish to' 
eome a Sabbath school scholar. 

‘Why,” said the boy, in reply, “ Bill 
wunders got good at Sunday school. He 
sas bad as could be afore. I want to 
it good too.” 

“And who is the boy you speak of? 
Where does he live?’ asked the superin- 
tendant. 

“No where here-a-bouts. He works 
erto M.” naming a town several miles 
distant. 

“And where do you live?” 

“I stays with farmer Jones now, and 
joes his chores. There aint no Sunday 
shool over his way.” The superintend- 
at was still more surprised. Farmer 
Jones’s residence was three miles from the 
village where the Sabbath School was 
iept, and the boy had actually walked that 
distance to prefer his request, on one of 
te coldest and shortest mornings in De- 
ember. Of course, he was admitted with- 
wt farther parley, and placed in the class 
ifagentleman who was distinguished for 
ishealthy piety, and for an uncommon 
aptitude in conveying instruction ; for the 
too common practice of consigning the 
mot ignorant pupils, and consequently, 
those most in need of judicious training, to 
tecare of the least efficient and judicious 
tachers, was no part of the superinten- 
int’s policy. George Woods, for so I 
tall call the new scholar, was about as 
imorant of the true religion, as if he had 
venan inhabitant of a heathen country. 
Amere accident, if indeed it is proper to 
ullany occurrence a mere accident, which 
tikes place under the government of God, 
induced in his mind a desire, as he ex- 
pressed it, ‘to git good,” and afterwards 








m tis desire was increased by observing a 


ieided change for the better in the de- 
prtment of one of his most intimate as- 
wtiates. Both had been deprived of their 
parents ata very early age, and left to the 
wld charity, and inconsistent instructions 
ofaselfish and unthinking world. With 
wtrue friend at hand-to guide them in the 
tight path, is it much a matter of wonder 
that they became rude, idle and vicious ? 
When they were old enough for their ser- 
vies to be of any value, they were both 
employed in the same neighborhood, the 
oe by a farmer, the other by a mechanic. 
Their idleness, unfaithfulness and vicious 
bits drew largely upon the patience of 
ter employers, and a few weeks before 
forge applied for admission to the Sab- 
th school, he had been dismissed in dis- 
gace, and William Saunders had been 
wed from the same fate only by show- 
ig symptoms of amendment. George 
wuld have cared but little for his dismis- 
«l from employment in his native town, 
Tit had not been for parting with Wil- 
lam. This was a severe trial; for each 
led the other better than any body else 
Mthe world. In truth, no one else had 
‘ght the love of either;:nor had any 
Peper interest been manifested in their 
vellare, until a gentleman who had recent- 
} Moved into the town, proposed opening 
‘Sabbath school. After a room had been 
Mocured for this purpose, this gentleman 
uged the two boys to join his class. His 
frst efforts were repulsed with rudeness, 
but by dint of perseverance, he finally 
‘ueceeded in inducing William to enter the 
«hool. George, however, sullenly persist- 
‘d in his refusal. 

William, who before George’s dismissal 
had begun to be taught by the Divine Spir- 
, urged him on parting, with much solic- 
ude, to attend a Sabbath school. He 


was unable to extort any promise of this 
kind ; but, after the parting was over, and 
George had found employment elsewhere, 
he began to think much about his friend’s 
reformation. He had really many times 
wished that he was as good as William 
now appeared; but he had been too proud 
to confess it, and this same pride had pre- 
vented him from making a promise to seek 
instruction concerning that religion which 
could alone truly reform him. Finally, 
however, his resolution was taken. He 
determined to attend a Sabbath school, 
and “* Find out,” as he said, ‘* what ’twas 
that made folks good.” 

Several years had passed away since the 
event which has been described, when, in 
the twilight of a pleasant summer day, 
two young men appeared emerging from a 
wood which bordered one side of a solitary 
road leading to the town of M They 
were both plainly and neatly dressed, and 
there was something in each of their coun- 
tenances which could scarcely fail to inter- 
est a close observer. One was more calm 
and intellectual looking than the other. 
The other was of fairer complexion, and 
seemed more impetuons and full of life. 
When they came from the wood into the 
road, the former was speaking. 

“IT would not, upon any account, miss 
looking in upon the Sabbath school. How 
signal and infinite was the mercy that di- 
rected me there.” 

“ Yes, we have abundant cause for grat- 
itude that your steps were led thither,” 
said his companion in reply. ‘‘ Had it 
not been so, we might both have contin- 
ued in the stupidity and wretchedness of 
sin. How well I remember my long, 
cold walk, when I had at last resolved to 
seek admission to a Sabbath school.” 

These young men were our old acquaint- 
ances, William Saunders* and George 
Woods. They were both sincere and con- 
sistent Christians—the one a respectable 
and esteemed mechanic, the other in a 
course of study for the gospel ministry.— 1. 
[ Reaper. 








Nursery. 


THE ECLIPSE. 


On the 9th of October, 1847, the sun 
rose enveloped in mists. A sad disap- 
pointment this was to all the European 
astronomers; some of them had traveled 
far, for the express purpose of watching 
the dawn of this particular morning. They 
had wished for it, in order to make ob- 
servations which should rectify some er- 
roneous calculations, and supply facts for 
the nearer approach to the discovery of 
truth on many doubtful points; besides 
anticipating the pleasure of recording mi- 
nute details of one of the most solemn and 
sublime spectacles in nature—a nearly 
total eclipse of the sun. 

Mrs. M. had not mentioned the expect- 
ed‘ phenomenon to her little boy—willing 
to observe the impression it would make 
on him, with his newly awakened interest 
in the nature and motion of the heavenly 
bodies; and deeming it better to explain 
the occurrence when in actual existence, 
than to perplexhis memory with descriptions 
he might find it difficult to comprehend. 

At his usual hour, Alexander repaired 
to his mother’s dressing-room; and open- 
ing the door, when his inquiring knock had 
gained the desired leave, he exclaimed, 
‘**So you are dressed too, mamma! Why 
are we all getting up so early ?”” 

**On the contrary, my dear boy, it is 
considerably later than usual, for it is long 
past seven o'clock.” 

“Why, how dark it is! I thought Ann 
must have made a mistake in the time, 
and called: me too soon, butshe said that 
every body was getting up, and so she sup- 
posed the church clock was wrong: do you 
think it is, mamma?” 

** No, my dear, I believe it is quite cor- 
rect, but this darkness is caused by an 
eclipse of the sun.” 

“*O, let me see it! Why do you look 
through that dirty piece of glass ?” 

“Your papa smoked it for me, to take 
off the glare of the sun’s rays, should the 
clouds disperse; but they still continue a 
very unwelcome shade this morning.” 

Just then the clouds parted for a few 
minutes, and afforded a full view of the 
sun’s disk. ‘* There, Alexander!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. M., ‘‘now we have a nice 
peep at it.” 

















“surely that cannot be the sun; so pale 
and shaped like the moon!” 

“Indeed, my dear’ boy, you now see 
both sun and moon together.” 

““Dear mamma! I thought you told 
me that the sun was a great deal farther 
from the earth than the moon,’so how can 
they get so near as to touch one another?” 
“They do not touch, but maintain the 
ordinary distance between them. The 
moon is now passing before the sun, and 
therefore _prevents us from seeing his disk 
or face.” 

“Then, the moon is sometimes up in 
the sky and near the sun, yet we do not 
see it. How is that, I wonder?” 

“TI told you one day that the moon re- 
volved continually round the earth, and 
was only carried round the sun by the aid 
of the earth’s attraction. Where do you 
suppose the moon is, when her dark side 
is toward us ?” 

“I thought it was shining on the other 
side of the earth.” 

“Each side of the earth’s surface is 
turned towards her once in the twenty-four 
hours which it requires for our planet to 
revolve on her own axis, when we often 
see the moon during the day-time; but 
her dark side is presented to us every 
other fortnight, which is the reason we do 
not then see her at all, unless she should 
pass any other bright heavenly body, and 
so manifest her presence by hiding it.” 

‘* And does she ever do this?’ 

“Yes, at the present moment, you see, 
she is passing before the sun, and obscur- 
ing his bright rays—this is termed an 
eclipse.” 

“When the moon has passed by, we 
may see the sun again, I suppose.” 

**Surely; and the moon travels so 
quickly that she seldom veils it for long at 
a time.” 

“ Still, mamma, I cannot understand 
why ‘the moon, which you said was so 
much smaller than the sun, should hide 
him so as to make it so dark.” 

‘If you hold my Chinese ivory ball, or 
a penny-piece, or any small solid thing, 
near your eye, it will prevent your seeing 
very large objects at a greater distance, 
will it not ?” 

“Yes, and the nearer it is to my eye, 
the more it hides from my sight.” 

‘Exactly; and it is just so with the 
moon. Though a very small body com- 
pared to thesun, her being so much near- 
er tous is the reason that she obscures 
nearly the whole of his disk when passing 
before him.” 

“Does she eclipse the sun long at a time 
mamma?” 

**Not more than an hour or two, my 
dear; if she were a much larger body she 
would eclipse him much longer; but total 
darkness very rarely happens. Not more 
than four or five total eclipses of the sun 
are recorded as having been seen in Europe 
during the last century.” 

“Then I suppose astronomers like to 
watch them when they do happen.” 

“Yes; the last total eclipse was only 
visible in the south of Europe, and several 
learned men travelled there for the express 
purpose of making observations upon it.” 

** And how did it look, I wonder? was 
it quite dark ?” 

“It took place early on the morning 
of July 8th, 1842, soon after sunrise, so 
that it could be distinctly watched from 
the beginning to the end, and caused per- 
fect summer darkness for the short time the 
sun was totally hidden by the moon.” 

** Could the stars be seen ?” 

“Several were visible, and doubtless 
many more might have been seen but for 
some clouds intervening, though happily 
none overspread the sky in the direction 
of the sun.” 

‘“‘ Then did the moon shine too?” 

“No, my dear; you must remember 
that her dark side is presented to us dur- 
ing an eclipse of the sun. Professor Airy 
who watched this phenomenon at Turin, 
describes the moon as looking like a black 
patch in the sky, with a faint ring of light 
shining from behind it in a most remarka- 
ble manner. He thought also that the 
moon exhibited a little light, but not enough 
to show the bright spots, as usual when 
she is full.” 

‘“* What could that light be ?” 

“‘Inall probability what may be termed 
‘ earth-shine,’ the light our planet reflects 
from the sun on to its attendant satellite.” 








‘But, mamma,” replied the little boy, “Just the same light, then, that makes 


us sometimes see the darker parts of the 
moon when it only shines like a crescent.” 

*“*Exactly—but you know that is too 
faint to be called shining.” 

_ “Itis very gloomy now, but I suppose 
it was still duller when the total eclipse 
you speak of took place.” 

“Yes; the accounts we have of it de- 
scribe the gloom as ‘frightful.’ The horses 
manifested considerable terror, and the 
birds all disappeared, till the returning 
light summoned them abroad again.” 

“*Why is not an eclipse of the sun al- 
ways total, if it is the moon hiding it ?” 

** Because, my dear boy, the moon does 
not always pass in a direct line between 
us, but sometimes a little above, and some- 
times a little below, so that she obscures 
the upper or lower part of the sun ac- 
cordingly. Sometimes, too, the moon 
passes across, so as to leave for a few mo- 
ments a bright ring of light all around! 
which is called an annular eclipse, from the 
Latin word annulus, a ring. 

“OQ, that must look beautiful! I wish 
it were not so cloudy; I should like to 
see that ring of light.” 

‘The eclipse we are now watching, my 
dear, is not an annular one, though it ob- 
scures nearly the whole of the sun’s disk.” 

‘**Mamma, can the eclipse be seen all 
over the earth?” 

‘* No my dear, only on those parts where 
the moon’s shadow falls.” 

‘**Does not the shadow cover all that 
part of the earth which is turned towards 
the sun ?” 

** No; she is a very small body compar- 
ed to our planet ; but fetch the ivory ball 
and the globe, and you can see how such 
an eclipse as the present will affect the 
earth.” 

Alexander, under his mamma’s direc- 
tion, succeeded in illustrating the point, 
which any of our young readers can do in 
a similar manner, by placing a round ball 
between the globe and candle. As he did 
so he inquired, ‘‘ Where will the eclipse 
seem total?” 

“To that part of the earth under the 
centre of the shadow.” 

** Then why is it not always total some- 
where ?”” 

** Because, sometimes, the moon passes 
above or below the sun, so as to obsure 
but a portion of his disk, which is termed 
a partial eclipse, or a solar defect, accord- 
ing as the part hidden is larger or small- 
er.” —The Eclipse. 











Learning. 








ORIGINAL. 


SHORT LETTERS.—NO. V. 
To my little Friends at School. 

I wish in this letter, to ask my little 
friends, if they are always suitably rever- 
ent during the devotions at school. 

You perceive, my dear children, that I 
make the supposition that you attend 
schools where there are devotional exer- 
cises. If any who read the Companion 
are so unfortunate as to have teachers who 
neglect to pray with their scholars, we are 
very sorry. Of course this letter is not 
meant for such children : and yet, if they 
read it, I hope they will inquire how it 
happens, that their teacher should omit a 
service so appropriate, and so happy in its 
influence on them and their pupils. 

But we suppose that your teacher feels 
the importance of secking God’s blessing 
on his daily labors, and on the dear ones 
entrusted to his care. He feels, too, that 
it is becoming to acknowledge the good- 
ness of him who preserves his pupils and 
himself from night to morning and from 
morning to night. 

Now, dear children, when your teacher 
rises to pray, do you consider how solemn 
the service is in which he is about to en- 
gage? Do you reflect that he is about to 
address “(ur Father in heaven?’ And 
do you also feel, that when your teacher 
prays, you should pray also? 

Now I have known many little children 
who during the devotions of school, were 
looking about, either very indifferent to 
what the teacher was saying, or even smil- 
ing and playing with other children. Some 
children do this, who are quite well be- 
haved at prayers at their own homes. 

Is itright, my little boys and girls, to do 
so? Suppose that your teacher does not 
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notice your inattention, does not God see 
it all? And will he be pleased with those 
who do not worship him in sincerity and 
truth? 

Ihave known some young persons who 
allowed themselves to trifle with sacred 
things, and who afterwards grew up to be 
bad men. And this is the way in which 
bad boys begin the downward course that 
leads to ruin. They scoff at all that is 
devotional,—all that is sacred;—all that 
is good. So that soon they love and prac- 
tice all that is bad. 

You, my dear hearers, do not wish to 
become wicked men and women. You do 
not, I hope, wish to displease God while 
you are young. 

Be very careful then, I beg of you, not 
to behave improperly at the devotional ex- 
ercises in the family, at church, or in 
school. But remember that God loves 
those that love him, and promises to bless 
those especially, who love to pray to him. 
Remember also, that a heedless, irrever- 
ent boy can never expect to become a good, 
respected and useful man. 

Your unknown friend. 


Editorial. 4 

















THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT. 

It gives us great pleasure to present our 
readers a miniature design of the Great Na- 
tional Monument, which is in the course of 
erection to the memory of Washington, in the 
capital of the United States. 

The corner-stone of this obelisk was laid at 
Washington on the fourth of July last, on which 
occasion an Address was delivered by Hon. 
Robert C. Winthrop of this city. 

The design, as appears by the cut at the 
head of this article, conveys the idea of a grand 
circular temple of honor, 250 feet in diameter, 
and 100 feet in height, surrounded by thirty 
granite columns, with sculptured escutcheons 
upon the frieze of the entablature, bearing the 
armorial insignia of each State in the Union. 
These columns are 12 feet in diameter, and 
45 feet high, standing’on a base of 20 feet el- 
evation. From the centre of this grand colo- 
naded edifice, springs an obelisk, 55 feet square 
at the base, and twenty nine feet square at its 
apex, which is 600 feet from the surface of 
the ground, and about 50 feet higher, we be- 
lieve, than the top of St. Paul’s Cathedral in 
London. On each side of this shaft are sculp- 
tured one of the four principal scenes in the 
life of Washington, and near the summit a 
single star is set, which is emblematical of his 
superior, uneclipsed brilliancy. 

The foundations of this immense national 
structure were laid in 1848, and the obelisk 
proper, which was commnienced last year, has 
already risen to the height of forty feet, and is 
still in progress. An agent of the work is now 
in this city, soliciting subscriptions to carry 
forward this stupendous undertaking, and we 
are glad to know that his applications meet 
with a liberal response.—Christian Times. 


—_—_———— 


“HE DID NOT THINK? 

A mouse trap had a victim, and a little boy 
speculated as above, over the captive. 

Tne young philosopher might have found 
larger game by looking about him inthe world. 
There are other traps than those for mice. 
And “ he did not think,” tells how thousands 
are caught and ruined. 

Here is a fashionable drinking saloon. A 
young man enters it. He is caught. But, he 
has not touched the sparkling glass. No mat- 
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ter. He knew what sort of a place it was 
before he entered it. He may get out; but he 
will get in again. He is as strong as one of 
brazen sinews, against all intoxication. But 
he goes in and out of the place when the pro- 
cess of ruinis going on. Everything is done 
to make it pleasant for him to be there. Beau- 
tiful pictures shall please his eye. Pleasant 
sounds salute his ear. Animated company, 
with merry wit and inspiring songs, give gol- 
den wings to the flying hours. He will be 
often in so pleasant a place. And when the 
pleasant stream, that was so gentlé, and whose 
banks were covered with flowers and fragrant 
with odors, and which bore him so calmly and 
sweetly along, becoming stronger and more 
refined only by little and little—when that 
stream has leaped over the precipice, with its 
victim, into the gulf of ruin—here he will 
think! He did not think, when his first visit 
was made to the place where his ruin began. 

What ifhe had thought! A little thought 
would have broken the first purpose that car- 
ried him there. A little thought would have 
made him deaf to the friend’s invitation that 
started that purpose in his mind. AA little 
thought would have turned his feet on that fa- 
tal evening, to a safer place. 

Look at that mouse in that trap, my little 
friend. Ponder upon him. You can make a 
preacher of him. That little caged thief can 
give youa sermon wortha mint of money. “ He 
did not think.” That is right, reason away. 
You are on the right track. “I would not 
have got into that trap, if I had been the mouse ; 
notwithstanding the tempting things there are 
there to allure me.” Sound and good. Now 
clench the nail by the solemn purpose, that you 
—as a boy, a youth, a rational being—and not 
a mouse—that you will not go for pleasure into 
any place where you are likely to be tempted 
to do wrong. THinx, when you are tempted. 
Stop and think. Do not be in a hurry—but 
stop long enough tothink. It will give reason 
and conscience power. You will resist the 
temptation, and not de left, like the caught 
mouse, to mourn. H. 





WHIPPLE'S DISSOLVING VIEWS. 

From the modest manner in which the mer- 
its of this exhibition have been put forth by 
Mr. Whipple, many may be tempted to pass it 
by as not worthy of attention; but as an en- 
tertaining and instructive exhibition, it 1s not 
exceeded by any now inthe city. By an ex- 
cellent and powerful set of instruments, the 
exhibitor is enabled to reproduce daguerreo- 
types the size of life, upon an illuminated 
screen; inany celebrated portraits are shown, 
and also copies of statuary. After this, the 
reflections of various portions of minute insects 
are thrown upon the illuminated screen, and 
powerfully magnified; such as the wing of the 
common fly, bill of the mosquito, a drop of vin- 
egar with the inhabitants sporting therein, the 
foot and leg of the fly, (the latter appearing 
nearly as large as a man’s arm,) &c.,&c. The 
most pleasing part of the exhibition is perhaps 
the beautiful landscapes and views which are 
produced upon a grand scale, giving the ob- 
jects the air of nature. Scenes from the Old 
World and the New, such as soft Italian land- 
scapes, old cathedrals, views of cities, villages, 
towers, mountains, water-falls, &c., &c., are 
exhibited, The entertainment concludes with 
a most brilliant kaleidoscopic exhibition; the 
gorgeous, ever-varying, and symmetrically ar- 
ranged colors produced by that singular instru- 
ment, being presented in a magnified form on 
the screen. We cordially and heartily com- 
mend the exhibition as both amusing and in- 
structive. It is open every evening, at Whip- 
ple’s Daguerreotype Rooms, No. 96 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston. 
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AN EXAMPLE FOR BOYS. 


We have a lad in our employ, who, during 
the epidemic of the last summer, was almost at 
one moment, deprived of both his parents, by 
cholera. The father, in dying, left to his son, 
then about fifteen years of age, a small house, 
worth perhaps four hundred dollars. This 
house he rents to a family, at a dollar a week, 
seventy-five cents of which is deducted for his 
board. He carries papers for us and for an 
evening journal, receiving for both two dollars 
a week, which sum, with two shillings of rent, 
he regularly deposites in the Savings Bank, 


each Saturday night. The amount which he 
received for Carrier’s Addresses, on New Year’s 
day, will clothe him very cowfortably for the 
coming year, and he will soon be enabled to 
pay off a small arrear due upon his house and 
lot, which will leave that little property clear 
of incumbrance. 

But the best of the story is that the little 
fellow is very fond of school, and, though 
obliged to be up at his labor before daylight, is 
always at his seat in the public school which he 
attends, at the ringing of the bell, in the morn- 
ing. In the afternoon he is obliged to leave at 
recess, in order to attend to his: duties on the 
evening paper. 

Who shall say that this forlorn lad, thus left 
to his own guidance, may not rise to opulence 
and distinction, in spite of the many perils 
that surround him.— Buffalo Daily Courier. 


_—~—— 


AN EXAMPLE FOR GIRLS. 


A young girl, near Baltimore, one evening 
last week, finding the embankment had given 
way and covered the railroad track, set to work 
to remove the obstruction. In a few minutes, 


rapid rate, and abandoning her humane effort 
to clear the track, she took her station in the 
middle of the road, and by waving the light to 
and fro, succeeded in attracting the attention 
ofthe engineer, who immediately stopped the 
engine. Her conduct deserves a more sub- 
stantial reward than thanks.—Balt. Sun. 


—————_. 


THE BEST RECOMMENDATION. 


A youth seeking employment, came to this 
city, and on inquiring at a certain counting- 
room, if they wished a clerk, was told that they 
did not. On mentioning the recommenda- 
tions he had, one of which was from a highly 
respected citizen, the merchant desired to see 
them. In turning over his carpet bag to find 
his letters, a book rolled out on the floor. 
“‘ What book is that?” saidthe inerchant. “It 
is the Bible, sir,” was the reply. “And what 
are you going to do with that book in New York >” 
The lad looked seriously into the merchant’s 
face, and replied, “ I promised my mother that 
I would read ib every day, and I shall do it,” 
and burst into tears. The merchant immedi- 
ately engaged his services, and in due time he 
became a partner in the firm, one of the most 
respectable in the city—N. Y. Paper. 


ee 


THE SUNNY SIDE. 


How much more pleasant it is to the pure 
heart to do good—to kindle the more gentle 
and noble feelings of our nature, than by mis- 
representations, hints, or dark inuendoes, to 
break in upon long established friendship, and 
disturb the good feeling of years of intimacy. 
In all. our associations, commend us to him 
who ever presents the sunny side of life’s pic- 
ture to gaze ;—he who has always a “ pleasant 
word to speak,” and is ever disposed to fling 
the mantle of oblivion over the foibles of erring 
man, such a man we could wear in our “ hearts 
core—aye, in our heart of hearts.” But from 
the mischief maker, whose bosom is filled with 
a canker-worm which knows no pleasure except 
that which torments others, “ good ‘Lord de- 
liver us!” 

-—~———_— 


EVIL COMPANY. 


The following beautiful allegory was trans- 
lated from the German :— 


Sopronius, a wise teacher, would not suffer 
even his grown up sons nnd daughters to asso- 
ciate with those whose conduct was not pure 
and upright. 

‘Dear father,’ said the gentle Eulalia tohim 
one day, when he forbade her in company with 
her brother, to visit the volatile Lucinda, ‘ dear 
father, you must think us childish, if you imag- 
ine that we should be exposed to any danger 
by it! 

Vthe father took in silence a dead coal from 
the hearth, and reached it to his daughter. 

It will not burn you, my child, take it.’ 

Eulalia did so, and behold! her delicate 
white hand was sciied and blackened, and, 
as it chanced, her white dress also. 

‘ We cannot be too careful in handling coals,’ 
said Eulalia, in vexation. 

‘Yes truly,’ said her father, ‘you see my 
child, that coals, even if they do not burn, 
blacken. So it is with the company of the 
vicious.’ 

a 


GOOD ADVICE. 


There is much good sense in the following, 
which, although old, deserves to be repeated 
once a year. 

“Tfanything in the world will make aman 
feel badly, except pinching his fingers in the 
crack of a door, it is, unquestionably a quarrel. 
No man ever fails to think less of himself after, 
than he did before one—it degrades him in the 
eyes of others, and what is worse, blunts his 
sensibility to disgrace on the one hand, and 
increases the power and passionate irratability 
on the other. The truth is, the more quietly 
and peaceably we all get on the better; the 
better for us, and the better for our neighbors. 
In nine cases out of ten, the wisest course is, 
ifa man cheat you, to quit dealing with him; 
if he be abusive, quit his company ; if he slan- 
der you, take care to live so nobody will be- 





lieve him. No matter who he is, or how he 


however, she heard the train approaching ata | 


misuses you—the wisest way is just to let 
alone; for there is nothing better 
cool, calm and quiet way of dealing with ; 
wrongs we meet with. 

——S 


AMERICAN FEMALE PATRIOTISY. 


On the commencement of hostilities in An, 
ica, in the year 1775, the women became ; 
sirous of signalizing the zeal they felt in th. 
country’s cause. At a meeting of the gop 
women belonging to the village of Bristo| ; 
Pennsylvania, they made a collection of mon, 
to fit out a regiment raising there, and wroypi 
a magnificent suit of colors, for their use, w; 
devices and mottos of their own composi, 
‘The gentlewoman who was appointed by th 
others‘to present them in their name, ta ¢} 
regiment, made a very gallant and spj ite 
speech on that occasion, which she conelnjp 
by giving it in charge to, the officers and , 
diers, ‘ Never to desert 14s Colors of the ladi 
if they ever wished that the ladies should list , 
der their banners. —Massachusetls Reg., 17 


—>——_ 


POOR PAY. 


The soldiers that fought under the Duke y 
Marlborough, had but four pence a day. Thg 
Duke, riding over the field, after one of his yic 
tories, observed a soldier leaning over the toy 
of his musket, pensive and silent. Hayins 
eyed him for some time, the Duke at len 
went up to him, and asked him what he was 
thinking about. ‘I was just thinking, may j 
please your Grace,’ replied the man, ‘that ql] 
the blood I have shed this day only brings me 
four pence.’ +. 

Closing paragraph in Patrick Hemy’s Will: 

“IT have now disposed of all my property to 
my family; there is one thing more I wish | 
could give them, and that is the Christian re. 
ligion. Ifthey had this, and I had not given 
them one shilling, they would be rich: and if 
they had not that, and I had given themall the 
world, they would be poor.” 


A clergyman, lecturing one afternoon to his 
female parishioners, said :—“ Be not proud that 
our Lord paid your sex the distinguished honor 
of appearing first to a female after the resu- 
rection, for it was only done that the ghd 
news might spread the sooner.” 


perder Poetry. 


SMALL CONTRIBUTIONS. 
Though trifling in your eye 
The little mite appear, 
Yet to my cheering words 
A moment lend your ear. 


Look on the mighty deep, 
And contemplate the sea ; 

If ’twere not for the drops, 
Where would its vastness be ? 


Behold the emerald field, 

Where sheep and oxen feed ; 
If *twere not for the blades, 

Say where would be the mead; 


The oak its shelter gives, 
When flocks from tempest flee; 
But if the leaves were gone, 
Where would the shelter be ? 


The smooth extended strand, 
That checks the roaring deep— 
Say, if the grains were gone, 
Where would the billows sweep? 
Were little words despised, 
How wonld a book appear? 
How could the preacher preach, 
Or how his hearers hear ? 














Despise not then the pence ; 
They serve to make the pound ; 
And each may help to spread abroad 
The Gospel’s joyful sound. 
(Juv. Miss. Herald. 


THE FUTURE. 


Years are coming—speed thou onward! 
When the sword shall gather rust, 

And the helmet, lance and falchion, 
Sleep in silent dust! 


Earth has heard too long of battle, 
Heard the trumpet’s voice too long; 
But another age advances, 
Seers fortold in song. 


In the past, the age of iron, ae 
Those who slaughtering met their kind, 
Have too often worn the chaplet 
Honor’s hand has twined. 


But the heroes of the future 
Shall be men whose hearts are strong; 
Men whose words aud acts shall only 
War against the wrong. 


But the sabre in their contests, 
Shall no part, no honor own; 
War's dread art shall be forgotten, 

Carnage all unknown. 


Years are coming when forever 
War’s dread banner shall be furl’d, 

And the angel Peace, be welcomed 
Regent of the world! 


Hail with song that glorious era, 
When the sword shall gather rust, 
And the helmet, lance and falchion, 





Sleep in silent dust! 
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